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Inpian Suoorine a DEER. 

Here is the picture of an Indian shootirig a*deer, with 
his bow and arrow. The wild Indians live by huuting; 
and before the white men came among them, they had 
no guns, but used the bow and arrow to kill their game 
with. In hunting, they have to go long distances 
through the woods, without any roads; and in following 
their game, they must find his tracks in the leaves. This 
makes them very observing. They can tell if any per- 
son has passed through a place. On the shortest grass, 
on the hardest ground, or even upon the stones, they will 
see tracks, if any one has been there; and by the shape 
of the feet, the way they are turned, or the manner in 
which they are separated from each other, they will tell 
the tracks of men from the tracks of women, and’even| 
distinguish between different nations. An Indian killed 
adeer, and hung the meat, which is called venison, in 
his wigwam to dry. One day, when he returned from 
hunting, his meat was gone. He looked carefully about 
his hut, made up his mind that it had been stolen, and 
set off for the thief. When he had gone a little way, he 
met some white persons, and asked them if they had 
seen a little old white man, with a short gun, accompa- 
nied by a small dog, with a short tail } for such a man, 
he said, had stolen his venison. They told him they had 
seen just such a man as he had described, but inquired 
how he knew that such a man had stolen his meat. He 
said he knew that the thief was a little man, because he 
had piled up some stones to stand upon, in order to 
reach the venison, where he had hung it standing on the 
ground. He.knew he wasan old man, by his short 
steps, where he had seen his tracks in the dead leaves, 
in the woods. That he was a white man, he could tell 
by his turning out ‘his toes as he walked, which an In- 
dian never does. He knew that his gun was short, by 
the mark it made whien it was leaned against a tree. 
He could tell that the dog was small, by his tracks; and 
that it had a short tail, by the mark it made in the dust 
where he was sitting at the time his master took the 
meat. 

This story shows the advantage of close observation— 

of carefully noticing every thing about us. This habit 
is of great use to us. This Indian could not have de- 
sctibed the thief who stole his meat, if he had not been 
in the habit of nice observation. Young people some- 
times think it a mark of a small mind to take notice of 
little things. But. this is a very foolish and silly notion. 
Nothing which God has made is beneath our notice. 
God takes notice of the little insects, which we cannot 
see, and takes care of the small dust, that none of it may 
be lost. His wisdom and power are employed in mak- 
ing and keeping alive the smallest creature that floats in 


QUIRE—LEARN. 








NARRATAVE. 








OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD, 
[Continued from page 54.| 

Not many days after the affair of the, ducks, 
Mrs. Ellis asked Willie to take his basket full 
of salt to the pasture, to salt the cow; and, ‘ may 
be,’ she said, ‘ Willie, you will find a liule caif 
beside her.’ Willie went off. eagerly, running 
and whistling. The cow, 1, beheve, he, loved 
better than anything in the world but his moth- 
er. He had taken care, and good:care, of her 
for two years. Nearly all the money she got 
was from the butter and milk of this good cow, 
and Willie often heard her say, when any new 
thing was bought, ‘ we must. thank the cow for 
this, Willie.’ On Willie went, thinking how 
pleasant it would be to have a calf with the cow, 
and how much pleasure the cow would take 
with it, for cows are fond mothers. As soon as 
he got over the bars into the pasture he saw the 
cow, but she seemed to be lying very stupidly; 
he saw, too, the little calf, walking teebly and 
slowly about the mother, and making a low 
sound. « He ran forward, calling ‘co, co;’ but 
the cow did not, as. usual, obey the call, and 
Wijllie’s heart sank within him. He ran on, 
and, when he came to the poor animal, he found 
her stretched on the grass quite dead. Poor 
boy! you. would have pitied him if you had seen 
how sorrowful he. was; how he sat down by the 
cow, and thought of his mother, and burst into 
tears, and. said, ‘Now all is gone—my pretty 
ducks and mother’s cow!—what shall we do! 
Poor Mooly! I never shall drive you home any 
more! I never again shall keep my fingers warm 
holding on to your nice warm tail! I never shail 


at me and lick my hand! oh dear! I must, go 
home and tell mother—that is the worst of it. 
What shall we do with the poor calf? we’ve no 
milk to give her; and, thus pondering, Willie 
went slowly homeward. As he.came to. the turn 
in the road by Captain Stout’s field of winter 
wheat, he saw that several, young cattle had 
broken into the field, and were making their 
way rapidly towards the wheat. Captain Stout’s 
beautiful wheat, the most promising in the coun- 
ty, and already put up by the captain for the 
prize to be given by, the agricultural society. for 
the best winter wheat. 

Willie looked at the cattle. He saw they 
were about to do great injury to Captain Stout. 
And do you think there was a voice at the ver 
bottom of his heart, saying, ‘ Well, let them; it’s 





the water or flutters in the breeze. The least part of 


feed you again! you never again will look round |, 


the smallest flower that smiles in the gay morning, as;éver ‘silenced such ‘a voice when he made that 
well as the vast worlds that roli through the heavens, is}real prayer for Captain Stout. 
made by his skill, to show forth his glory. ‘The'great-| quick-witted boy. He thought, if he ran after 
est things, too, are made up of little ones, The sea is the cattle, they would: trample down the wheat 
made up of drops of water, and the world of grains of [i spite of all he could: do; then it occurred to 
sand. How foolish, then, to think any thing too small him to lure them ‘back with ‘the’ basket of salt; 
; so he let down'the bars they had leaped over, 
to take up. our attention. Some go, through the world . 
with their eyes open, and others with them shut. The 
one who has his eyes open, willfind a lesson in every 
thing, and amusement every where. He will always 
find enjoyment, and always be learning:something new ;/the ducks’ necks, appeared in sight. 
while the other will never find much any where to please are you about, Will?’ he cried out. 
him. His mind ‘will grow dull, and he will not be’ worth 
much for any thing. Every thing’is rot. or Gop, if| wheat-field.’ ; 
we will only open our eyes to see it. But, to be ob- 
serving, we must learn to think. Look—rainx—in- ducks?’ 


Willie was a 


and, going géiitly towards them, he called to 
them ‘and showed them the’ salt: They came 
towards him. Just at that moment Sam ‘Briggs, 
his friend, who had’ witnessed the wringing of 
‘What 


‘Getting these steers out of the captain’s 
‘The more fool you! don’t you remember thie 


_ *I guess TInever shall forget them.” 

*Then why don’t you let the cattle be? I am 
sure'it’s none of your business 'to get them out. 
If I was ‘in your place I would like no better 
‘fun than to ‘see the eaptain’s ‘wheat ‘trod down, 
every blade of ‘it; I would not budge an inch to 
drive them out.’ 

‘But, then, I should lose: the: opportunity, 
Sam,’ replied Willie; who, all the time his friend 
was speaking, ‘was luting the’ eattle towards the 
bars, and now, having got them on the outside, 
was putting them up; while they weré licking up 
the salt he had strewed around. © | 

‘* Lose the opportunity!” -Will—what do 
you-mean?’ 

}- ‘Mother jsays—I mean the: Biblé says, you 
should take the first opportunity to return good 
for evil, and then, you will overcome other peo- 
ple’s evil with your good.’ 

‘*That’s sound doctrine, | declare!’ said Sam’s 
father, who at this moment joined them. “You 
are a good boy, Willie, and I wish Sam ‘would 
take pattefn by you—Sam and all the other 
boys; as‘ to‘that, ‘there’s many a man‘ might be 
the better’ for such an example. A pretty spet 
of work, Mr. Sam, I should have had -if ‘Willie 
had gone according~ to: your: advice; I suppose 
you did not see they’ are our cattle, and I should 
have had the damages to pay. But how: in the 
world, Will, did you contrive to get them out so 
nicely!’ ‘Willie explained, and ‘this led: totell- 
ing the news of the cow’s death. 

*} declare!’ said Mr. Briggs, ‘1 am sorry for 
your loss, Willie, and your mother’s. One good 
turn deserves another. Our old: dun has lost 
her calf; so you drive. yours up to-my hittle pas- 
turé, and’ she may run with her; she'll have 
plenty of milk, and be worth raising by the’ time 
she is six weeks old.’ 

‘Oh, thank you—thank you ‘sir,’ said Wil- 
liam; and, his heart lightened of halfits load, he 
ran home to tell all his news,’ bad’and good, to 
his mo ‘a 

“Willigm Was scarcely out of sight before Cap- 
tain Stout ‘came down to look: at his darling 
wheat-field; and when he saw'the prints of ‘the 
cattle’s hoofs, he sputtered ‘away as he always 
did when in a passion. It Wa8‘sdme time before 
he could listen to Mr. Brigg’s' account of how 
skillfully they had been ‘drivén out by William 
Ellis. ' 

* William’ Ellis! Witiam Ellis!’ exclaimed the 
old man. ' 

‘ Yes, ‘sir,’'‘said Sam Briggs; ‘maybe you 
know something about William Ellis’, ducks, if 
you don’t know William Ellis: I know some 


Y | boys that, in Willie’s place, would have turned 


the cattle in instead of out!’ 





just good enough for him!’ | No, Willie had for-|- 


‘You are a‘sarcy boy!’ said the captain, turn- 
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ing on his heel. afd walking briskly away. {esty-with every variety. of note, seemed to wel~ & 
come the stranger to ‘their bumble ¢ancert.—} 


Though he said this, Trather thiol 
flection, ie was mitch of Sam’s opinion: 


Willie found his mother submitted to the ca- 
lamity of losing the cow with that gentleness and 
patience with which she took all the inevitable 
This was a 
better lesson to her child than if she had talked 


evils, small and great, of her lot. 


to-him a month-about-the duty of submission. 


‘Lam. very glad you.ain’t sorrier, mother,’ 
said, William; ‘1,.was afraid you would, feel 


dreadfully.’ 


+L am,sorry, Willie—very sorry—it isa great 
loss to us, tis not that distressing kind of sorrow 


I should, feel.if, you-had been doing wrong; no 


that heart-sickness I should have feltif any thing 


evil had happened to you, my dear boy.’ 


_ ‘Instead of that, something good has happen- 


ed to\me, mother.’ William. then told bis moth 


er how. lucky be had been in seeing the cattle 
‘Sam says,’ concluded 
Willie, ‘the captain. will not ve much as thank 
me; but I,don’t care for that, for it’s just as -you 
say, mother; it makes you feel somehow so hap- 
py to feel, you have done. right, because. it was 
right, not because you want anybody to pay 


justin the\nick of time. 


you, or thank you,,or praise you for it.’ 
«That; happy. feeling,,.my dear child, is God’ 


reward, and itis not like men’s pay, and thanks, 
and praise; they may fail us, but this happy ;feel- 
ing we are sure.of when conscience tells, us we 
have done. right; and. it is, quite reward enough 


for our best actions.’ 
+ So I know.it is, mother.’ 


wooo ea me = 
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DESCRIPTIVE. 


ink “that, on re- 
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The cattle and’sheep,—on some of those “ thou- 
sand hills,” which belong to God, were busily 
employed in taking what the Bountiful Creator 
had prepared for them in ‘due season,” and 
looked, and spoke their gratitude in ways which 
none can'misunderstand. Some little birds, too 
+busy to sing, I noticed were catering for their 
unfledged offspring,—reading to me, thus, a new 
lesson not to forget those dear youth who had 
not yet learned to fly,—who were in constant 
need of nourishment, and were grateful for each 
kind supply. 

r| Here and ‘there, the ivy-covered Church, of 
tiny dimensions, reared its unpretending walls 
to the partial'view of the traveller,—and embo- 
somed ‘by ‘trees and shrubbery, seemed a fit 
-|place for ‘holy’ meditation and prayer. The 
neatness‘and taste which mark the cottages on 
every side, are the admiration of the traveller; 
and the gay and cleanly gardens in front and 
around them, afford strong indications of sobrie- 
ty and comfort within. .AndI have much rea- 
son to think that this is the fact, in a very great 
degree, with regard to this remarkable island. 

A ride of two hours, enjoying the scenery I 
s| have so imperfectly described, brought us to the 
Church, and Chureh-yard of our departed Jane. 
I cannot tell-yoa “with what deep feeling I read 
aloud the epitaph‘l have so often read befure,— 
but never ‘in’ such circumstances as ‘these. I 
trod, with light and hallowed steps, over the 
sods that covered’ her grave, and gathered the 
leaves of some humble weeds that’ grew among 
the grass.  T felt, indeed, . 





= 


“That there was laid beneath that sod, 
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THE YOUNG COTTAGER. >. 


(Samuer H. Wancey, Esq. while in Europe, address- 
@d several Letters to the Sabbath School in. Mason 
Street, Boston, of which he ‘is the superintendent te 
The following; giving a description of “his ‘visit ‘to’ the ih 
grave of the “'Youtig Cottager,” whose reliyioti#' char- |enf 
acter is so admirably delineated in the Tract’ of Leigh 
Richmond, will be found very interesting to our young 


readers.) ) \,, yale 
Ventnor, (Isuz,or Wiest,) 15th June, 1841. 


A child'to memory deat, and dear to God.” 

And I carried forward my thoughts ‘to that bright 
and blessed world, where this dear youth, and 
the honored instrument of her conversion, were 
joying together the continually increas- 
piness of saints made perfect in Heaven. 
urch-yard abounds with judicious and 
'beadtiful seritiments upon the many grave-stones 
withia' it;—and evidently show, that the attention 
- | 6fthe minister hdd been given, with great success, 
to that point ‘referred’ ‘to, in Mr. Richmond’s 






she learned another, alon 


¢. they have added these lines, which I know 
ou will’zead with Gmterest, and my young 
tends of ‘the Sabbath School, will listen to, 
with deep feeling. 
“* This dear and lovely child was early taught of God 
To seek her Saviour’s grace, and love his precious word. 
He chose her, call’d her hence, to meet his lambs above, 
In never-ending joy,—bought by redeeming love. 
Now, undisturb’d she rests, in his beloved arms, 
Secure from sin and grief;—and safe from earthly harms. 
O reader! young or old, hast thou e’er sought this grace, 
Which makes Christ ‘ all in all,’ and leads te life & peace ? 
SHR SLEEPS IN JESUS. 
“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.” 
From this place the sexton pointed to me the 
Summit of “Culver Cliffs,”/so called,—being 
400 feet above the level of the sea, and _present- 
ing very rich scenery and of great variety. It 
was an interesting view, as it was near this spot 
where Leigh Richmond first met the African, 
whose history he has given in such a simple and 
touching manner,—and which forms a part of 
that precious Volume, ‘*The Annals of the 
Poor,”—so dear to the humble followers of the 
meek and lowly Saviour. 
Perhaps my young friends may remember it 
is mentioned in the history of * Little Jane,”’ 
that, beside the Epitaph she was directed to 
commit to memory and repeat to her minister, 
side, which she was 
much impressed with, and which she asked per- 
mission to repeat, in addition to her lesson. I 
found this grave-stone, and though the winters 
of forty years had beat upon it, the lines were 
quite visible, and a little girl] who followed me to 
the spot, and with:whom the words were very 
familiar, read them to me with much propriety 
and seriousness. Let me give them to you. It 
is prebable they contributed to cherish, if not to 
awaken the religious feeling of “The Young 
Cottager.” 
‘Pilgrims that wander in this vale of tears, 
Say, who shall trust in Youth and-blooming years. 
See how life’s fairest —— fade away, 
When beauty, health, and youth so.seon decay.* 
Trust then:in Christ for strength ;—all else beneath 
Is woe, vexation, vanity, and death. 
Give us an heart to bear affliction’s rod, 
And then, ‘ Thy will be done,’ not ours, O God ! 


J. F. Bumsteap, Esq. al 
,. My Dear Sir,—Having visited the birth and 
burying place of ‘‘the Dairyman’s, Daughter,” 


last. month,) ,1 felt, inclined to see, also, the spot 
‘beneath which xrests.the mortal part of, ‘‘ the 
Noung Cottager.”” The beautiful Tracts that so 
many thousands have read with admiration and 
phous delight, and which delineate go faithfully 


dividuals, will. continue to attract multitudes to 
those Asylums of the dead, where the simple 
wecord of, their modest graye-stanes. tell, in 
brief, the history, of, youthful piety,,deep and 
stedfast. It-was onthe last day of May>.that 
my daughters and myself rode over to Brading, 


_qond preached ,at the time he became acquainted 
with, little Jane.—The morning we chose was re- 
smarkably pleasant, and every thing onthe ride 
contributed to make it uncommonly intef€sting. 
—7Brequently when I have been reading: some 
accounts of similar visits, I have thoufhrthere 
was,;more of poetry and imagination than strict 


objects; but, I can, say, with truth, the reality ex- 
ceeded all, the. descriptions I have read. The 
whole air. was, scented with the blooming Haw- 
thorn, which literally lined the roads.—The 
broad. and beautiful ocean, ; continually opening 
arpon us at the East, had scarce a ripple upon 
dts bosom; and the towering summits of vast hills 
toward the West and, North, were alternately 
brilliant, or dark,.as the rapidly-moving cloud 


passed athwart the sun, The woods were gay |posited them in the coffin with the body of their 
with flowers, sweet and, beautiful as, nature [dear child. ‘They laid ber - mortal part ‘where 
she had desired; and after giving her name, age, 





#ould inake them;—and the songsters of the fors 


hatrative, in regard to th 
the dead. 

‘Next to tle grave of “Little Jane”—T noticed 
(a notice of which I transmitted.to my daughter |@ ‘beautiful grave-stone, 


7th Feb. 1839. 


ese rémembrancés of 


and ‘the figure of a 
coffin, in pure white marble, of the whole length 
of the grave. ~ It had been recently erected;— 
and covered the remains ofa‘ ‘little girl ‘by the 
name of Anna Warden Storyte, who died on‘ the 
It ‘seenis this child came over 
cand feelingly the history of these. interesting in-|'from Portsmouth, (5 or 6 miles from the coast,) 
about a,'year'before, with its parents, to view 
the grave of tittle Jane. 
ficer of the army; stationed at Portsmouth, and 
the parents, were ‘doatingly fond of ir litt sas 
dieug inet: She was about 8 years old, ceed per the other, urge us to duty; and Heaven, with its 
fectly well ‘at that time, enjoying the highest 
—a village about 9 miles distant, where Mr. Rich-|health. ‘There were some daises growing upon 
the sods that covered the remains of ‘ Little 
Jane,’ and she asked for one of them; but the 
parents thought it not right.'to take them from 
their spot,—and ‘persuaded her to pass along 
without them: ‘But the sexton’ told’ me he per- 
ceived that the little Miss had set her heart upon 
the flowers, and'he gathered’ several of them, 
fidelity in reference to. the. scenery and passing |'and presented her.—She put them carefully into 
her reticule, and. retired. 

Not long after this visit she was taken sick, 
and finding she could not live, she obtained a 
promise from her parents'to ‘have ‘her’ body buri-: 
ed directly along side of “ Little Jané,”—as she 
wished to rise together ‘in the great day.’ After 
her death, the little daises she received from the 
sexton were found very carefully placed among 
things of the greatest value; and the parents de- 


Her father was an of- 


Sweet is the Christian’s hope; to him ’tis given 
"Through earthly pangs'to view the joys of Heaven ; 
There he aspires to meet the friend he mourns, 

And bless the day when “ dust to dust” returns, 

Over the grave of an aged servant of Christ, 
I read this.inscription. ‘His peaceful old aget 
was an evening without a cloud.” 

What solemn and impressive lessons do these 
epitaphs teach us!—They speak to every age, 
and the voice is imperative to each, ‘Be ye al- 
so ready.” How grateful should we be for the 
warnings, the admonitions and the promises 
with which we are encompassed! The Bible on 
one side,—and providence and friendship on 


open gates, invites us to enter. 

If any of my young friends are still halting 
and undecided, as regards the great question of 
their salvation, give them one more message 
from me, and press upon them their obligations, 
—their duties, and their dangers. 

Say,—“ There impends an awful day, 
A day of dread decision! 
When earth and time shall pass away, 
As some frail fleeting vision ! 
Dare they, then, longer—dare they stay— 
Thus wavering, undecided ! 
How can they live a single day 
*T ween God and Heaven divided !— 
O for thathour! There is an hour, 
Each moment ’tis impending ; 
The Saviour’s all-discerning power 
The mark from falsehood rending. 
Then shall his children stand confess’d, 
His robe of whiteness wearing ; 
By him with light and victory rd 
His holy image bearing. 
“The deceased. was Mrs. Martha Weeks, aged 22 years. 
+ Eighty years. : 
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Q.for that hour! sweet awful hour! 
*Tis not an.airy vision! 

When falsehood’s veil shall lose its power, 
That day.of dread decision !” 








RELIGION. 








THE LORD’S DAY. 

“It is a very beautiful morning, aunt, and I 
should very much like to run about, and gather 
the pretty flowers,” said little Fanny, as we 
were ‘walking towards the Sunday school, one 
Sabbath morning, “ but,” she added, “it is Sun- 
day, the Lord’s own day, and [ must not play.” 

‘¢ No, Fanny, that we must not,” said a little 
girl who had just joined us, ‘‘ and so it is a great 
deal best not tolook at the flowers at all, or else 
we shall keep wanting to play with them, and 
that is breaking the Sabbath in our hearts.” 

“But I cannot shut my eyes, Sarah,” replied 
Fanny; ‘besides, I can look at the pretty flow- 
ers, and think about God who made them and 
keeps them alive, and’ makes them smell so 
sweet; and then, you know, that won’t be break- 
ing the Sabbath.” 

“No, Fanny, dear, that won’t be naughty,” 
said Emma, a little girl of eight years of age; 
‘*because you know, dear, when we think God 

‘made these flowers, we can think that same God 
made us, and that very same God made the Sab- 
bath. And ‘then we shall love one another, and 
love the flowers, and love the Sabbath, ma’am, 
very much,” said she, turning to me, ‘‘it is the 
best day of the’ seven:” and Emma’s animated 
looks showed that she felt what she said. 

“And why do you love the Sabbath, my 
dear?” TI asked. 

‘¢ Because itis a holy ‘and a happy day, ma’am. 
T love to go to school, and to join in prayer, and 
when we sing, I feel so happy, I almost wish to 
goto heaven and ‘sing with the angels, And 
then we say our catechism and hymns, and read 
the word of God, and my teacher does: make me 
understand it so nicely, and.tells us about Jesus 
Christ. I don’t think my teacher ever forgets to 
tell. us something about him.” __ 

“And what does she tell you about him?” 
asked Sarah. 

“A great many things, Sarah; how he was 
living in heaven, and looked down upon earth, 
and saw we were ready to perish; and then he 
left his Father, and came down to earth, and 
was born in a stable, and laid in a manger; and 
when he was twelve years old, he minded what 
his mother said to him, and as he grew older, 
he went about doing good; and at last he was 
crowned with thorns, and cruel people killed 


him on the cross; and he let them kill him, be- 


cause he would save us.” 

** All of us, Emma?” 

‘* Yes, Sarah, dear, every one that. hates sin, 
and believesin him.” 

‘Such a little girl as Iam?” asked Fanny. 

“* Yes, dear; 


‘ Down to this sad world he flew, 
For such little ones as you.’” 


‘ This is the day when Christ arose 

So early from the dead ; 

and ‘Ihave been going to ask you about it, ever 
so many times.” 
We were now atthe school door, and after 
we were in our places, one of the teachers gave 
out the hymn, 

“ How sweet is the Sabbath, the morning of rest, 

The day of the week I love dearest and best! 

This morning my Saviour arose from the tomb, 

And broke all the fetters of death and its doom.” 
Emma quickly cast her eyes towards me, and 
a smile of joy passed across her countenance; 
but instantly recollecting herself, she took her 
aymn book from her bag, and finding the place, 
she put on.a serious look, and raised her yoice, 
and ‘I believe: her heart also; in humble thanks- 
giving to the God of the Sabbath. — + 

My dear young readers, do you love the Sab- 
bath? Are you glad when the time comes to go 
up to the house of the Lord? Is it to you the 
‘best of.all the seven?” Is it a delight? or are 
you, like some children I know, gladi when it is 
overt O, my children seek to have God for 
your father, and then you will love every thing 
he loves, and amongst other things, you will 
love the Sabbath.—Child’s Companion. . 


MORALITY. 


THE GENEROUS REVENGE. 

‘** Charles,” said Henry Morris to his ‘brother, 
one fine summer morning— Charles, will you 
lend me your kite this morning, for a: little 
while? Do,,if you are not going to use it;, I will 
be.very careful to keep hold of the string, and 
not lose:it: ‘No, 1.shan’t lend you my kite! I 
ain’t'a going to lend my kite to every body, I 
know,’ answered Charles in a loud and surly 
tone. *But I shouldthink you might lend ‘it to 
me a little while, Af you are not going to use it,’ 
still urged Henry. ‘1 tell you I wont,’’ again 
answered Charles, in a surlier ahd louder.tone 
than before. * You needn’t ask-mé again, for-I 
won't lend it-to you! besides, I am going to use 
it myself.” «Oh, if I‘had thought you wished to 
use it yourself, I would not have asked you to 
lend it to me, I am sure,’ mildly replied Henty. 
‘You will let me see you fly it, won’t you?’ ‘I 
don’t care what you see!’ was the gruff reply of 
Charles, as he left the room to fetch the kite, 
Henry waited.very patiently for the return of 
Charles, who soon came back with the toy in his 
hand, and seating himself by the open window 














All at once he took out his pénknife, and open- 
ing it, began to cut the kite to pieces, and ina 
minute had entirely destroyed it, and thrown the 
fragments out of the window. ; 

‘ Oh, Charles,’ cried Henry, ‘how could you 
do that tmstead of lending it to me? You said 
you were going to fly it.” ‘No I didn’t say I 
was going to fly it either; I said I was going to 
use it, and I have used it all up, havn’t I?’ an- 
swered .Charles looking at Henry’s sorrowful 
countenance with a malicious laugh. ‘Now you 


‘Ah, Emma, did not your teacher ever tell|may go and look as blue as you please about it, 


you how Jesus took the little children in his 
arms, and blessed them?” 

“Yes, Fanny, and a great many more pretty 
things; but we shall not have time to talk about 
them all.” 

‘*No, Emma; but that seems to me the best 
thing Jesus ever did.” 

‘* But Jesus Christ is not dead now; is he, 
Emma?” I asked. 

**O, no, ma’am! I meant to have told them, 
that he rose again on. the third day, and after 
staying on earth a little while, he went up to 
heaven. 
bath, because Jesus came out of the grave on 
this day.” 

“I think, Fanny,” said I, “you learned a 
verse about that the other day.” 

** Yes, aunt Louisa, it was this: 


and be revenged too, if you like, as I suppose 
you will, you are such a revengeful little fellow.’ 
‘ May be I shall!’ said Henry, in a low voice, as 
he took his hat and went out to walk in the gar- 
den. When he was out of sight of the window; 
he sat down under a large tree and was quite 
melancholy. ‘How can Charles always treat 
me so?” said he to himself, ‘any-body would 
think. he hated me, he always takes so much 
pains to plague me. To destroy his own kite 
rather than to lend,it to me! And then to call 
me revengeful, and talked about my being re- 


I am sare we ought to love the Sab-|venged on him, as if I was such a wicked boy 


as to want to be revenged on my own brother! 
But I told him that may be I should, and. may 
be I shall too, but it will not be in the way he 
thinks it will.’ Henry sat fora long time silent- 





pretended to be occupied.in fixing the string. | 


if some pleasant ;thought had crossed his mind, 

and he arose and walked into the house. 

A few days after this, Mr. Morris went to the 

city and. brought home a beautiful set.of little 

garden tools, watering-pot, wheelbarrow and all 
complete. After calling his two sons ‘to ‘him, ‘he 
said to Charles, “1 overheard your conversation 
the other day with Henry, when, instead of 
lending him your kite, you tore it to pieces; and 
as it was in keeping with numerous other in- 
stances of the same kind which I have of late 
observed in you, I have therefore thought it my 
duty to punish you for your bad conduct, and to 
reward Henry for his uniform mildness and for- 
bearance toward you. I have therefore brought 
him these beautiful garden utensils that you may 
both be convinced that neither the good nor the 
bad conduct of my children passes unregarded 
by me. Take them, Henry, they are yours. 
‘As for you, Charles, you may go and spend the 
afternoon alone and reflect upon the evil conse- 
quences of your wicked disposition; and remem- 
ber that unless you correct it and amend your 
course of conduct, you will be hated and despis- 
ed by the whole world.” 

The mortified Charles retreated from the 
room without a ‘single word, and hiding himself 
in a little grove behind the house, and shed bit- 
terer tears than he had shed for many a day. 
*¢ Ts it true,’’ said he to himself, *‘ that I am such 
a wicked dispositioned boy? I must be, or my 
father would never have spoken and looked so 
harshly to me. And now I look back upon the 
past, 1 remember that whenever I have ill-treat- 
ed Henry, he has hever in any way returned my 
abuse. My father is right. Henry deserves a 
reward and I: a panishment.’ Ob, that 1 could 
only be as good a boy as he is!” ; 

In this manner, shame, repentance, and a res- 
olution to reform, filling his mind by turns, he 
passed the afternoon. When it began to grow 
dark, he slowly returned to the house, and crept 
without observation to his chamber. As he 
opened the door, how he was surprised to see 
ithe garden utensils, which hig father had given 
to Henry, standing near the table, and on ita 
letter directed to himself! He snatched it up, 
and opening it he read the following lines:— 

» ** My dear brother Charles— 

Lknow you have been wishing for a set of 
garden implements, and I beg that you will do 
me the favor to accept of mine. I should not 
take half the pleasure in using them myself, that 
I shall in seeing you enjoy them. 

. [hope you will not think that I have an 
hard feelings about the kite; I have not, I a 
sure, for | forgive you with all my heart, and 
when I said that perhaps I might be revenged, 
believe me I meant this-kind of revenge. 

My dear brother, let us be loving and kind to 
each other, as brothers should be, and then we 
shall be happy. Your affectionate brother, 

Henry.” 

The letter fell from the grasp. of Charles, and 
covering his face with his hands, burning tears 
of shame and regret trickled fast through his 
fingers. When he was alittle more composed 
he took the letter in his hand and went down 
stairs to find his father and Henry. They had 
just finis upper, and were sitting together in 
the porch before the door. ‘Oh father, oh 
Henry,”’ he said, * forgive me my past conduct, 
and I will try to be a good boy in the future; 
only forgive me this time!” The gratified fath- 
er assured him of forgiveness, and Henry hearti- 
ly shook hands and they cried and laughed to- 
gether. ‘ But you must take back your present, 
Henry,” said Charles, ‘I cannot accept of 
that”—* Keep it!” said his father, “keep: it; it 
will help you to bear in memory your good'réso- 
lutions, and remind you of your brother’s gener- 
ous revenge!” —Hampshire Gazette. 


—— 
When God punishés another, he threatens 





ly musing, when his face suddenly lighted up as 


thee; when he wounds another, he warns thee. 
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‘asked one, in this way: 


-ty, a few weeks . 


the habit of taking one of your tr 


-and books, and play 
floor ;. and if we want to make. dresses for: the doll, her 
needle-book and thimble and scissors must be looked 

. for, and perhaps not found after all. The ve 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





VARIETY. 


‘61 Know, bat I can’t Think. 

“ James Skilton,” said I to a careless boy, in my Sun- 
day-school, “do you know who it was that told Pilate to 
have nothing to do with Jesus Christ, because he was a 
just man?” 

James swung his foot backwards and forwards, and 
hung his head. 1 repeated the question, and then, with 
a very wise look he replied, “I know, but I can’t think.” 

He ought to have said, “J think, sir, ‘but I do not 
know.” This was the real difficulty with James. He 
either knew nothing about it, or his knowledge was so 
muddy and uncertain, as to do him no good, 

I often tell my boys, that it is very important to have 








‘their knowledge always ready for use. And it is very 


of what we know. 
® question as if they 


important, too, that we should be ¢ 
have seen children who answ 

Q. Who was the oldest man ? 

Ans. Methusaleh ? 

As much as if they had said,, was it Methusaleh ? 
And if you should ask them to ‘repeat the answer, they 
would be so afraid it might be wrong, that they would 
Not repeat it. 

Now, it is a very good thing for children'to be mod- 
est ; but if they go to school; they are expected 'to gain 
knowledge, and when they gain it, they ought to be able 
to turn it to good purpose. 

Sometimes we are puzzled, for a.:moment, to think of 
the name of some place, or person, or book, and we say 
—“TI know what it is, but it is gone from me at this mo- 
ment.” In such a case it is wedkness of ‘the memory: 
But in the case of James Skiltgn, the thing I asked him 
about, never was in his mind, and of course it could not 
have been in his memory. And this is what I blame 


chim for, and what I blame other children for. They are 
too 


ud to, confess their ignorance, and so_ they pre- 
nd they forest This is telling a lie, and God will 
punish it as a lie, unless it is repented of and forgiven. 
: 2 , 

The Blind Woman’s little Minister, 

At the meeting of the London Religi 
the Rev. J. Harlegrave, of the Is- 
land of Newfo d, made the following statement of 
an incident that occurred in that island long since, and 
which illustrates the power of truth. , 

“J will state a fact, and it is one of such a nature 
that I would not venture to meution it,’ had, it not*been 
confirmed by ‘the rector of St.\John’s. Not*because I 


‘doubted it, but it is of so astounding a > pull that I 


should be dete:red from mentioning it in pub t 
the fullest authorization... It is relativeto a dittlé.¢hild, 
about five years and a half old, who had a wonder- 
fully taught by the Holy Ghost. And this child was in 
together with the 
Scriptures, and reading them to a poor, ‘blind, ‘old wo- 
man. This child was then taken sick, and after twelve 
hours’ illness, was summoned to its rest. The — blind 
av 


before. And through her instrumentality, and the read- 


_ing of these tracts, which she has daily been in the habit 
‘ of reading, I have been brought to the knowledge of the 
‘+ truth.”— Youth’s Friend. 


——>—— ; 
Neatness. ; 
“ Mary, which of your friends do you like best to vis- 


it, Caroline or Lucy 


“T like them both, mamma, Lucy is a. good-natured 


_ girl, but I don’t like much to go and see her.” 


'* Why, my dear?” 
“ Because every thing is insuch confusion. Her doll, 
ings are all scattered about the 


, by 


I was there, we were going thE 
er gloves; thag im yas too 


long before Lucy co 
late.” 


“ You think, then, that Lucy would be happier, and 
make her friends happier, if she were more attentive to 
_neatness ?” ; 
“Yes, mamma, I am sure of it ; but why do you ask ”” 
“Would you be very much surprised if I should tell 
you that I think another little girl of my acquaintance, 


in danger of acquiring the same habits 
“You do not mean me, mamma ?” 
“ Yes, dear, I do.” ; 


“Why, mamma, I did not know that I was at all like 


a 

_  “T do not think your offences against good order, are 

- 80 flagrant as hers, but I think they will Bec : 
ard ageinw: them. For instance, do you re- 

at you did with your hat and gloves this morn- 


less you, 
"collect w 
ing 2?” 


time 
‘was 80|' 


ome 80, Un- 





“Yes, mamma,” (blushing.) 

“You know the natural pro, of such habits is, 
from bad to worse, and therefore I think it important you 
should begin now to correct them. Are you willing to try?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“ Well, then, I will endeavor to assist you ; and as the 
first step towards your good habits, I advise you to have 
a particular nail for your bonnet, where it shall be 
hung.” —Medallion. 


—_————_ 
A Philadelphia Quaker. 


A certain “Friend,” whom we very well know, was 
recently at a distant place of summer resort. He step- 
ped into the post office one morning, and, while there, 
the postmaster asked hin whether he knew any English 
people staying at the hotel. “Why does thee ask?” 
said the quaker. “Because,” said the post-master, 
“here are half a dozen letters directed to Englamd by 
the next steamer, and as the ge to Boston is not 
paid, I cannot send them, . If I cannot find the writers of 
them, they. will be forwarded to the dead letter office in 
Washington.” Our “Friend” looked at the letters. 
They were all double, and,he remarked, “They appear 
to be family letters, and, no doubt, will be most welcome 
if received, or miay cause great anxiety if they should 
not be.” “I cannot help‘it,” said the post-master. “ Well, 
I can, if thee cannot ; what is the postage >” “ For six 
double letters, three dollars.” “ Well, here is the mon- 
ey; thee will please mark the. letters ‘ paid,’ and send 
fio to Boston.” And with this injunction, the Phila- 

ia Quaker left the kA Dh a pockets not quite 
so heavy as when he entered, but his heart, we are sure, 
a great deal lighter.—Nattonal Gazette. 


a 
A Hint for the Promotion of Domestic Happiness. 
A man of wealth once allotted a portion of his ample 
den to his young sons. ‘They were to cultivate it as 
they pleased, with a_ right to me the advice of the gar- 
dener, but not to claim his personal assistance. For the 
salad which they proudly brought to the table, the straw- 
berries which enriched the’ dessert, the ears of corn 


‘gathered by their own hands into the garner, they re- 


Tract Socie-/‘ceived a fair payment. .To induce habits of punctuality 


and exactness their father required them to keep an ac- 
count of every production with the correspondent dates, 
and to present him a bill in due form, at the close of 
their harvest-season. At receiving the gnnual amount, 
their 'first pleasure “was to allow their little sister an 


equal portion with themselves. “The remainder was 
strictly their 6wn, but with an understanding that it was 
net to be expended in self-gratification.—Many benefits 
were secured by this wisé. paternal t: the 


delight of horticulture inspired the boys with a love of 
home, drew them fromthe risk of promiscuous cowpan- 
ions, and taught them the rey | consciousness of useful 
industry, not often tasted by the children of the rich ; 
neatness of penmanship, accuracy in accounts were 
,collaterally aided; while fraternal affection, generosity, 
and benevolence were alike gratified. All these were 


woman came to the child’s father, and said; * e lost | but different forms of happiness.—“ Letters to Mothers,” 
my minister; that darling child, was every thing to me. | by Mrs, Sigourney, 
ol have been taught by her, truths which I never knew 


—_——————. 
The J uge 

One afternoon, as.Samuel was returning from school, 
he was overtaken by a heavy fall of snow, which came 
on suddenly, accompanied by violent wind. There was 
already much snow onthe ground; and this drivin 
storm drifted it in large piles to the sides of the road. 
Samuel fought his way along, buffeting the wind and 
snow, till he came to the hill, at the foot of which he 
lived. He was running down this hill, when he saw 
something red at the side of the road, and stopped to 
pick it up. What was his surprise to find a child asleep 
in the snow! He looked again, it was ‘his’ little sister 
Catharine! A thin, red calico shawl was pinned over 
her shoulders ; her tattered bonnet had fallen from her 
head; one little hand was half raised as if imploring 
help ; the other grasped—the Jue! 

“QO! my sister! my sister is dead!” exclaimed Sam- 
uel. He caught her up, and ran down the hill, carrying 
her benumbed frame in his arms. 

He reached the house, and fell with his burden at the 
door. His mother came, and gave one agonizing shriek. 
His father was asleep on the bed; he felt too sick to 
move, but not to drink, and had forced his little girl to 

o to the store, to procure for him the poison that was 
ast sending him to the grave. It snowed but little when 
she went out, but the storm had come on violently, and 
her feeble frame was unable to bear it. 

Samuel and his mother brought the child into the 
house, and after ry | her some time, perceived signs 
of life. They then put her into a tub of cold water, and 
with returning consciousness the sufferings of the poor 
child commenced. _ She drew her breath with difficulty, 
and her groans and convulsions showed how great was 
her pain. They laid her on the bed by the side of her 
miserable father, and Samuel ran for the doctor. 





The doctor was there, but said there was little to be 
done. Though the child had recovered for a while, he 
feared she was not long to live in this world, He did 
all he could, and kindly soothed the little sufferer. A 
burning fever and delirium came on. The poor child 
thought she was still striving to get home. “ O this jug 
is so heavy,” she would exclaim, “J shall fall down. I 
cannot go any Jarther. Mother, Samuel, do come help 
me. 


Towards morning she fell into a disturbed sleep ; and 
when the doctor came he found her easier, but it did 
not last long. After a few days and nights of pain and 
distress, the little girl died— T'he Reformed Family. 


—~f——— 
Curious Names. 

A —— boy of seven or eight years of age, who 
was in the habit of reading the newspapers occasionally, 
or, at least, of noting their contents, lately complained 
to his father of the awful names which were given to 
steamboats in the West. “For,” said he, I often.see 
paragraphs about ‘Steamboat Calamity,’ ‘Steamboat 
Accident,’ ‘Steamboat Disaster,’ ‘Steamboat Catastro- 
phe,’ and the like. I think they might find some pretti- 


er names, I wonder what they will have next!” 


————__—_—_ 
The real Tragedy. 

In our theatres, tragedies are represented on the 
stage, and fictitious woes exhibited; but at the very 
time when these. representations are going.on, a REAL 
tragedy may be enacted within the same walls, which 
shall cause far other than fictitious woe. The actor in 
this latter tragedy may be in the pit or the gallery; and 
the father and mother at home the TRUE mourners, suf- 
fering under a weight of sorrow not to be imitated by 
the mock mourners of the stage—JVotes from a dis- 
course by Rev. Albert Barnes. 








POETRY. 








THE WELCOME HOME 

To Samuet H. Wattey, Esq. Superintendent of 
Mason St. Sabbath School, Boston, on his return, Au- 
gust 8, 1841, after an absence of two years in Europe, 
was celebrated in a large but crowded school room, by 
many parents and friends of the school, who united with 
the scholars in the following exercises :— 

Hymn by one of the Teachers—Prayer—Address to 
Mr. Walley, by one of the Scholars—Address to Mr. 
Walley, by one of the Teachers—Address to Mr Wal- 
ley, by one of the Parents—Hymn by one of the Schol- 
ars—Reply by Mr. Walley—Hymn, by a former scholar. 
It was a scene of intense feeling, not only to him who 
was welcomed, but to those who gave the welcome. 
We have room only for the last of the Hymns alluded to: 


THE WELCOME. 
By a former Scholar. 
God the winds and waves controll’d, 

Sped the bark, and ruled the helm, 

While he brought a parent back, 

Wandering in a foreign realm. 
Parent, dear on land or main, 
Welcome to our hearts again! 

We are all thy children here, 

By adoption’s filial tie, 

Always sad when thou ’rt away, 
Always happy when thou ‘rt nigh. 
Doubly welcome then to-day, 
From thy long and distant way. 

Long we’ve watched for thy return, 
Long have seemed the days and hours, 
Since in mutual prayer and praise, 
Thy dear voice went up with ours ; 
ng to us they’ ve seemed to be— 
Father, were they long to thee ? 
God has kept thee—faithful still 
To the fervent prayer of faith, 
On the land and on the deep, 

He has ded well thy path: 
hee our supplicating breath, 
Shielded thee from harm and death. 

Rest we ever on that arm! 
Arm that rules the land and sea. 
On a heart that ne’er forgets ; 

On a God whose work are we! 

Maker, Author of our dust, 
Fail us not—in Thee-we trust. 
Fail not him, whose life to us 
Proves a blessing, day by day. 
From disease, and pain; and death, 
Keep him, God of life, we pray ! 





Hear, O hear our earnest prayer, 
Long thine aged servant spare! R.S. W. 
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